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LATIN IN THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

PREPARED BY DR. RICHARDSON. 

Teachers of Latin have sometimes remarked to members of 
this Department, that in preparing their pupils they lacked 
explicit information as to the kind of preparation the Univer- 
sity demanded, and the lines on which it desired such prepa- 
ration to proceed. In the hope of removing any uncertainty of 
this nature, the following circular is issued, containing some 
suggestions on teaching Latin, which we trust will prove use- 
ful in preparatory work. 

In presenting these outlines of a scheme of Latin study, we 
have in mind the ordinary High School course, arranged to 
satisfy the requirements for admission to the University, and 
covering three years with five recitations in Latin each week. 
It would undoubtedly be a move in the right direction, could 
the example of a few schools be generally followed, and the 
course everywhere extended to four years. But with a careful 
distribution of work and a thorough performance of the same, 
all that is here suggested can be done in three years. ^ We 

I Let no school, however, weary in its eflforts to secure a four years' course, or to 
retain it, if already secured. 
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assume, for convenience' sake, an average class of pupils about 
to begin Latin, and give a sketch of a three y^rs' course 
in that language, leaving here and there the details to be 
filled in by the teacher. 

It will be best to introduce the class to their work by plac- 
ing in their hands some manual, that, complete in itself, shall 
afford sufficient drill in forms and syntax to give them a firm 
hold on the salient facts of grammar, and an ability in transla- 
tion equal, if necessary, to coping at once with Caesar. For 
this purpose no better ^ work can be chosen than the familiar 
** Beginner's Latin Book," by Collar and Daniell [Boston: Ginn 
& Co.]. Taken in connection with the preface and the inci- 
dental notes scattered through it, the book is self-explanatory, 
and calls for no additional comment. It is, however, distinctly 
recommended that it be carefully studied 'in its entirety, 
and that particular attention be paid to the translation of 
the English exercises into Latin. Let the teacher also, even 
at this early date, for it cannot be done too soon, give the 
class some feeling for the order of words in Latin, on the lines 
laid down by Greenough in sections 343-346 of the revised 
edition of Allen and Greenough' s Latin Grammar. Only the 
simplest statements of the facts are necessary, and these he 
can present in language of his own choosing. Changes may 
be rung on the order of the Latin, when translating into Eng- 
lish, and vice versa ^ and the pupil's attention called to the 
resulting difference in the emphasis and so in the sense. Let 
them acquire, in other words, a lively feeling for the reality of 
the Latin sentence as such^ and get its force, as far as possible, 
fi^om the inside, or Roman, point of view. There is no kind of 
knowledge that will prove more fruitful, or vivify the work of 

I Should, however, any teacher have secured distinctly good results with some 
other manual, by all means let it be retained. 
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translation to a greater degree. The attainment of this end 
may be furthered by having the I^atin exercises, review or 
advance, read aloud without translation^ the teacher testing the 
pupirs knowledge by skillful questioning. The ear is thus 
accustomed at the outset to the swing of the Latin sentence ; 
and a feeling for order is developed, which must in the end be 
the result of growth, and can come by practice alone. ^ 

This raises the question of I^atin pronunciation. It is cer- 
tainly true that far too little attention is paid to this subject, 
though such attention should accompany all reading of the 
language. The University has for some time recommended 
the Roman method of pronunciation, substantially as outlined 
in section i6 of Allen and Greenough's Grammar. Recently 
a handbool^ by Peck has appeared on this subject, entitled, 
** Latin Pronunciation"' [New York: Henry Holt & Co.]. 
Teachers are asked to procure this work as soon as possible, 
and use it themselves to supplement their teaching of the 
Roman method. The pupil should be led to distinguish care- 
fully between the long and short vowels, and required to give 
a careful quantitative pronunciation. The chief rules for this 
will be found in section i8 of the Grammar, where care must be 
taken to distinguish between the vowels long or short by 
nature^ and the syllables long or * 'common" by position,^ The 
quantity of the various endings and penultimate syllables 
should be learned by the class, as they master their forms, 
which task will be aided by the fact that in the ** Begin- 
ner's Latin Book" all the long syllables are marked. This 
matter of pronunciation need not be a bugbear, or consume 
much time. Teach the class the right pronunciation at the 

I It is desirable that the practice in reading Latin aloud be frequent, and continued 
throughout the entire course. This point we would insist on with great emphasis. 

a The book has been somewhat severely criticized by Allen, Class. Rev., Vol. V, 
No6. 1 and 2, but is believed to be the best-brief treatise available in English. 

3 The quality of the vowel is in this case, of course, unaffected in pronunciation. 
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start, and they will have nothing to unlearn. It is as easy 
for them to get the right pronunciation as the wrong one. 
The colloquia msiy be found useful for practice in this direction; 
but of these latter the teacher had in general better make 
such use as his judgment dictates. 

If time allows, reading at sight should not be postponed 
until Caesar is begun; and the reading lessons on page 211 will 
afford practice in this regard. Should additional, or less diflfi- 
cult, passages be desired, an admirable collection will be found 
in '*Gradatim*' [Ginn & Co.], which book also teachers will 
find it worth their while to procure and examine. It has been 
widely used in the class-room with conspicuous success; and 
the selections are peculiarly well chosen, being both easy 
and calculated to stimulate the pupil's interest, finally, let 
the necessity, though obvious, be urged of giving the class 
the most thorough drill possible informs 2JcA parts of verbs, 
and of obliging them to commit the various vocabularies 
to memory/ That the syntax, also, as far as presented in 
the book, should be thoroughly grasped by the pupil we 
scarcely need to state. 

The study of the book pursued in this fashion will doubtless 
consume nearly three-quarters of the first year; but it is 
believed that the broad and firm foundation thereby laid will 
so accelerate future progress as to justify this application of 
the maxim, Festina lente. Still there should be a fair number 
of working weeks remaining; and the question arises, what 
shall our class do now ? It will be noticed that thus far a 
single book^ has provided them with work in grammar, trans- 

1 A deficient vocabulaiy is perhaps the weak spot most apparent in the prepara- 
tion of our students. Pupils should be forced to learn the meanint; of^ every word they 
meet vnth; for only in this way is progressive excellence in translation possible. In 
getting: the meaning of a word an attempt should be made to grasp its essential nature; 
nor should the value of colloquial renderings be overlookea for furnishing in many 
cases happy equivalents for Latin words and phrases. 

2 The manual for sight-reading may be regarded as merely supplementary. 
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lation, and composition. Such an arrangement is no longer 
possible, and we must consider how best to adjust the relations 
of these three elements of Latin study. This can be most sat- 
isfactorily done by attacking once and for all the vexed ques- 
tion of Latin Composition, the subject chiefly in the mind 
of the Department in issuing this circular. Than this subject 
none is more important, none perhaps so distasteful to pupil and 
teacher alike, as it is ordinarily pursued. But nothing is, even 
remotely, so useful for fixing the forms and syntax of the 
language firmly in the pupil's mind, and giving him a practical 
command of the same. Grammatical drill may, in fact, be 
relegated in large measure to the time devoted to Composition, 
and an opportunity thus gained for greater practice in pre- 
pared translation and reading at sight. It is then not without 
reason that we discuss at once the teaching of Composition ; 
for, if it be properly taught, all else is plain sailing. And 
it is precisely here that the greatest advances have been made 
in methods during the last few years, methods based, one and 
all, on this cardinal principle: — we must teach Latin Composition 
in connection with a Latin text. This doctrine is now so gen- 
erally accepted that arguments in its favor are hardly called 
for; but those who desire them will find them succinctly stated 
in the preface to the ** Practical Latin Composition " by Col- 
lar [Ginn & Co J, who may justly claim the role of protago- 
nist in the new departure.* 

This book consists of a certain amount of Latin text of vary- 
ing degrees of difiiculty, a Latin-English vocabularj^ and a 
series of exercises for oral and written practice, based on the 
text. In our opinion the teacher cannot do better than to pass 
directly from the ** Beginner's Latin Book '* to the ** Practical 

I See also a valuable article by Preble on " Latin Writing" [The Academy, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Vol. Ill, No. lo], with remarks by Collar on the same [ibid.]. 
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Latin Composition/' and spend the next few weeks reading 
the story of the Seven Kings of Rome as a preparation for 
Caesar, and working pari passu through the exercises based 
thereon, according to the author's suggestions. Occasional 
notes may be dictated in advance to the class, if the I^atin itself 
seem too diflScult, though this should not be the case. At 
all events, the Latin original should have been clearly grasped 
by the pupil, before he begins the English exercises, the pas- 
sage being briefly reviewed, if some days have passed since 
it was translated in class. ^ 

In order that we may not seem to theorize, we present a 
scheme of work with ** Collar," for which we are indebted to a 
gentleman who has used the book with signal success, and 
kindly given us the benefit of his experience. ** Suppose,'* he 
says, * * that a class has begun to read connected Latin ^ each 
day. How can we make the best use of our book ? On Mon- 
day we may read the section that is \.o form the basis of the 
Composition of the next few days. For the following day's les- 
son let some of the English sentences [Laiine Dicend(i\ given 
in the earlier part of the book be assigned to the class, varying 
the number according to their ability and the time allowed. 
At the recitation on Tuesday these sentences, and such similar 
sentences as the teacher may be able to give, may be translated 
orally, or in writing. Wednesday the rest of the sentences may 
be treated in like manner. On Thursday the connected Eng- 
lish set [Latine Scribenda'] should be written and brought in; 
and the ten minutes may be used to advantage, I have found, 
in requiring the class to translate in writing another short con- 
nected passage into Latin, based, of course, upon the Latin 

1 Teachers should procure from the publishers [Ginn & Co.] a recent circular, with * 
some good suggestions on the use of the book, presumably written by the author 
himself. 

2 In this case the story of the Seven Kings. » 
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passage of the week and the preceding weeks. Friday gives 
an opportunity to review and discuss with the class the papers 
of Thursday, and for the various other instruction which may 
be required. 

** Progress at this rate is slow, but I find that my boys at first 
can hardly do more than one exercise * a week, including the 
sentences which I devise. Many isentences can be made on the 
passage of the week, and it is better for a boy to practice on 
sentences with which he is somewhat familiar, until he can give 
them readily and their construction becames easy for him, than 
to labor at new sentences before he has mastered the old. The 
lesson for each day can be increased as rapidly as the class can 
master the work, until perhaps four exercises can be studied in 
a week, using the fifth day for a review. I have found, how- 
ever, that two exercises and a review are all that I can profit- 
ably do in a week during the first two years,-«specially when I 
have only a few minutes in each hour that can be given to Com- 
position/' 

We agree with the idea here implied that, in general, ten or 
fifteen minutes should rather be given to Composition each day 
than a whole hour devoted to the same once a week. The prog- 
ress in the former case will certainly be greater."^ 

After finishing the Seven Kings, the class can proceed 
directly to Caesar, beginning with the first, or second, or even 
the third book of the Gallic War, as the teacher may prefer. 
Allen and Greenough's, or Kelsey's, [Boston: AUyn and 
Bacon] edition is recommended. Should any exercises in 
**Collar*' based on the Seven Kings remain unwritten, they 
may be done before attacking those based on Caesar, Composi- 
tion receiving in any case in the aggregate its ten or fifteen min- 
utes a day. It ought to be possible to have read a good part 

1 That is, one complete set of Dicenda and Scribenda. 

2 Still, each teacher must be a law unto himself, and divide his time in the light of 
his experience. 
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of one book of Caesar by the end of the first year, which should 
find the pupil well along in his mastery of the fundamental 
diflBculties of the language, pronunciation, order of words, and 
reading at sight having received, as far as possible, due 
attention during the entire period. 

In its second year our class will read the remaining three 
books of the Gallic War, more or less, and the four Catilina- 
rian Orations of Cicero, and keep up its practice in Latin Com- 
position, complete, in other words, the requirements in Latin, 
Subject Six.* The work with ** Collar " should be pursued in 
the manner already indicated; and the lack in it of exercises 
based on the entire amount of Caesar and Cicero read may be 
made good by using Daniell's ** Exercises in Latin Prose Com- 
position,'* Parts I and II [Boston : Leach, Shewell and San- 
born]. This book contains a full set of exercises based on the 
Gallic War, Books I-IV, the four Orations against Catiline, 
and the Oration for Archias. It is constructed on the same 
plan as the other, and may easily prove useful.'^ 

A question that at once meets the teacher after the reading 
of continuous narrative has begun is this: **How much 
time shall I devote to translation, and how much to gram- 
mar?*' It will, of course, now^ be necessary to place in the 
pupil's hands some manual, by which he may supplement the 
elementary grammatical knowledge conveyed in the * * Begin- 
ner' s Latin Book." Though the University does not insist 
upon the use of any one grammar by the schools, the gram- 
matical instruction of the Freshman year is given in connection 
with the revised edition of ** Allen and Greenough." Students 
who do not bring this book with them must, therefore, provide 

1 We assume, of course, that every teacher in an accredited school works precisely 
as if he were preparing his pupils to take the entrance examinations. 

2 Still a third book to accompany Caesar and afford drill in composition is: "/n 
Latinum " [Chicago: Albert and Scott J. This has exercises based on the first four books, 
and has been used with good results. 

3 As a matter of fact, the grammar should be given to the pupil as soon as he leaves 
" Collar and Daniell," but for convenience' sake we consider the question here. 
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themselves with the same.^ As to the additional amount of 
grammar to be given to the pupil, teachers must, in a measure, 
be a law unto themselves. Syntax can largely be taught at the 
same time with Composition, and an unnecessary dwelling on 
the obvious syntactical facts of the text thereby avoided. An 
over-minute analysis of sentences, except in the earlier stages 
of the course, wearies the pupil, and consumes precious time 
that should be devoted to reading. Nor do the results justify 
the time expended ; for one sentence illustrating the use of 
obliviscor, correctly written, will do more towards fixing the 
** Genitive'* in a boy's mind than oblitus iniuriarum, or what 
not, explained by him a dozen times. This syntactical drill 
can be combined with Composition the more easily, inasmuch 
as it will, after all, be necessary to supplement both ** Collar " 
and * * Daniell ' ' with some drill in detached sentences, on the 
time-honored, orthodox plan. The reason is plain : the * * catch ' ' 
constructions, the syntactical pitfalls, do not occur often enough 
in the Caesar and Cicero read, and on which both * * Collar ' ' and 
*' Daniell " are based, to give the requisite practice in these idio- 
matic uses. These short sentences are of no particular value 
in themselves, but they serve better than anything else to pin 
the various constructions. ** They have," to borrow an illus- 
tration from the gentleman already quoted, '* the same relation 
to I^atin Composition that finger exercises bear to piano play- 
ing. Finger exercises and choppy sentences are not in them- 
selves interesting, but they may be of interest, when treated 
as a means by which we accomplish a certain end easily." 
It will be necessary to practice the learner only in the more ex- 
ceptional and peculiar turns, e, g, , how to express si strenuus 
fuisset, beatus fuisset in indirect discourse,'^ how to say in Latin 

I lAi 8ll teachers, however, use in every instance the grammar of their choice, as 
determined by their experience in the class-room. The grammars of Gildersleeve and 
Harkness may be mentioned as satisfactory to this Department, in case Allen and 
Greenough's is not ado]>ted. 

3 The pupil should in general be g^ven considerable drill in turning indirect dis- 
course into direct, and vice tfersa. This is very important. 
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**I am envied/' etc., etc. Jones' ** Latin Composition'' will 
furnish such sentences ; but a veritable treasure house of them 
is Arnold's '* Latin Prose Composition" [N. Y. : Am. Book Co.]. 
Here the teacher will find enough and more than enough for 
his purpose.^ But let nothing here said encourage superficiality 
in syntactical study in connection with translation.*^ It is 
desirable in general that the pupil should, in the old-time way, 
commit the more important rules of syntax to memory, as 
convenient formula for carrying the facts in his mind, the 
teacher making sure that all is understood and nothing 
learned in parrot fashion. There is no royal road to Latin, 
and a certain amount of grind and memorizing work cannot be 
avoided. 

There is also the question of how much additional study 
should be given to the facts of * * Etymology, ' ' The old method of 
giving the student a vast body of lore as to declensions, genders, 
conjugations, and formal irregularities of every description had 
its undoubted merits; and many a teacher of Latin blesses his 
lucky stars that he was trained after the system of an elder 
day. Still, for the average pupil, excess in this direction is not 
desirable, though the careful teacher will certainly pick and 
choose much from *' Etymology" to add to his pupil's store. 
For instance, he should certainly learn something of the forma- 
tion of words [Chap. VIII in "Allen and Greenough"], to enable 
him to distinguish at once in his reading the significant endings 
of nouns and adjectives, and the force of the various deriva- 
tive verbs. The rules for gender, the variations in the case 
endings, etc., are all important. But in general a selection 
must be made, as, for example, from the lists on pages 44 and 

1 Or, quite as well, perhaps better, the teacher can invent such sentences from the 
text in hand. In general, the uses of the Genitive, Dative, and Ablative with verbs, and 
the more difficult uses of the Subjunctive, especially the latter, are the points where 
some extra practice with short sentences is desirable. 

2 The subjunctives, for instance, except the very simplest, can hardly receive too 
much attention whenever they occur in the reading, though the teacher will naturally 
avoid unnecessary drill on uses firmly grasped by the pupil. 
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45 of ** Allen and Greenough/' which contain a compendium 
of information, a portion of which the student ought clearly 
to make his own/ 

We repeat our request, that during the second year, also, 
the teacher weary not in his efforts, as far as he may, to accus- 
tom his pupils to get the Latin from the Roman point of view. 
Additional suggestions looking in this direction will be found 
on pages 4 and 1 20-1 21 of the Notes to Allen and Greenough's 
Caesar, in the preface to the Cicero of the same editors, as well 
as in the chapter from their Grammar referred to above. The 
reading of the review, or of the easier portions of the advance 
lesson without translation^ but with careful attention to order 
and emphasis, will.be found helpful in this regard. For sight 
reading the later books of Caesar will furnish sufficient material, 
which part of the work must never be neglected.^ If the teacher 
in working through Caesar finds himself compelled through 
lack of time to neglect anything, let it be the antiquities and 
archaeology. He should have at his command a certain 
amount of antiquarian lore on the Roman army, for instance, 
in its various aspects, and this he can give in a condensed form 
to his class at his discretion. The schools should procure 
Kiepert's two Wall Maps of Ancient Italy and Ulterior and 
Citerior GauP [New York: Westermann], and have them 
mounted and hung where the pupils can see them constantly. 
With the aid of the second the teacher can follow with the 
class the movements of Caesar's armies, giving now and then 
a few minutes to geography and tactical operations. The time- 
honored Bridge over the Rhine should receive some attention, 
out of deference to tradition. But in general, once and for all 
be it stated, the aim in the preparatory school should be to 

1 Such knowledg^e, once acquired, should be kept up by questioning in connection |.^ 
with the reading, and not allowed to lapse from the pupil's memory. ^^ 

2 Teachers are asked to procure Fowler's Curtius t^i°n & Co.] and read the in- 
troduction by Greenough on sight reading. 

3 The pnce is $4 for each, but they are well worth the money, in fact indispensable. 
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give the pupil an ability to cope with the difficulties of Latin 
as such, and a lively understanding of the facts of the lan- 
guage. The pupil who can read average Latin at sight with 
some facility, and turn easy English passages into good Latin, 
is a credit to his teacher and his school, even if he cannot 
describe in detail the equipment of the Roman soldier. We 
recognize the value of antiquities for rousing the pupil's inter- 
est, but invite the teacher to do this portion of the work him- 
self and use his results to relieve the monotony of the daily 
round. 

The four Catilinarian Orations — Allen and Greenough*s 
Cicero is recommended — should be read by the class, mutatis 
mutandis, on the lines laid down for Caesar ; but a slightly 
greater attention to antiquities^ is, perhaps, here necessary. 
The plan of the Forum given should be explained, and the 
pupil should gain some slight knowledge of the topography of 
Ancient Rome. It is desirable in any case, we remark here, 
that students procure a Classical Atlas, when they enter on the 
study of their first author. Kiepert's [N. Y.: Westermann] is 
recommended. And a Classical Dictionary is also indispensa- 
ble. Smith's *^ Students' Classical Dictionary" [N. Y.: Har- 
per & Bros.] will serve every purpose.^ 

At the end of this year, as before remarked, the pupil will be 
ready for the examination in Latin, Subject Six, including Com- 
position, which requisition, as the papers set show, is more a 
practical test of the student's knowledge of syntax than any- 
thing else. For this his work with ' 'Collar, "or * *Daniell, ' ' with 
some additional practice in ** catch" sentences, will have 
amply prepared him. 

1 The notes on this subject in "Allen and Greenough" are excellent, and the Index, 
on page 224, makes them available as a whole. The attention of teachers is also called, 
in this connection, to Gow's Companion to School Classics [N. Y.: Macmillan], a mar- 
vellously good book from every point of view. 

2 The total cost of these books is but I3.75, and their use by each student as his per- 
sonal property would go far towards giving him the scholarly attitude and frame of 
mind. In fact the psychological gain would be almost more valuable than the knowl- 
edge acquired. 
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During the third, and last, year, the student reads the first 
six books of the -^neid, and the Orations for the Manilian 
Law and for the Poet Archias. He will continue his work i^ 
the directions already indicated, and in connection with Vergil 
make some acquaintance with Latin Prosody. If careful 
attention has. been given to pronunciation from the outset, the 
rules for quantity, which may properly have been mastered 
earlier, will offer no difficulty. In any case they should be 
reviewed and practically enforced. The student should acquire 
some feeling for classical, as distinguished from English, rhythm; 
and the teacher will find in Gummere's *' Handbook of Poetics ' ' 
[Ginn & Co.], pp. 133-165, some useful suggestions. Do not 
allow the pupil to scan the hexameters by accefit merely, as he 
would do with ''Evangeline,'* but compel him to give the quan- 
titative values of the syllables. The treatment of the subject 
should be, in general, similar to that indicated in Part Third 
of the Grammar. 

Composition should be kept up. particular attention being 
given to the translation of connective narratives, the student 
acquiring some facility in breaking up average English para- 
graphs and clothing them in a Latin dress. If ' 'Collar' ' has been 
finished, ^'Daniell" may be used, though the class should also be 
practiced on pieces not based on any particular author. 
Smith's ** Smaller Roman History" has many passages 
suitable for translation into Latin, with appropriate subject 
matter.^ 

While the class is reading Vergil, some work in translating 
prose at sight is necessary ; — this does not exclude sight reading 
in Vergil ; — and a useful and inexpensive little book is Jeans' 
and Jones' " Stories from Roman History [N. Y.: Macmillan], 

I See papers in Composition in Subject Seven for 1890. The attention of teachers 
is also called to the desirability of having occasional passages of prose committed to 
memory from the outset. This is most nelpful for giving the pupil a feeling for 
emphasis and order, and is an invaluable aid to good I^atin writing. 
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or Walford's ''Extracts from Cicero,'* Part I* [Macmillan]. 
This sight reading is the more necessary in that the University 
prescribes an examination in sight translation.^ There is also 
the paper in advanced Composition to be considered, to recur 
once more to that subject ; and a brilliant translation of the 
passage therein set is the crowning achievement of the candi- 
date. Indeed we may say that high work in composition in 
Subjects Six and Seven and in sight reading will atone, in the 
eyes of the examiners, for many delinquencies in prepared trans- 
lation ; for composition and sight translation show, as nothing 
else, the candidate's grip and power. 

Closing here our discussion of the curriculum proper, we 
would request, in conclusion, of the teachers of the State, that 
they insist with some emphasis on the use of idiomatic Eng- 
lish in translation into the vernacular. Such barbarisms asf 
** This so great general," " He says Cicero to be a good ora- 
tor,'* *' It was to him for an evil," should not be tolerated in 
actual translation, even if used occasionally to illustrate by a 
literal rendering some peculiar Latin turn. Of this circular as 
a whole we would say, that it seeks to guide but not to cramp 
the teacher in his work. We do not look for a slavish adher- 
ence to its provisions. Nor would we hamper a teacher in his 
efforts to do justice to local conditions, always clearer to him 
than they can possibly be to us at a distance from the scene of 
his labors. We can only hope to have formulated the abso- 
lutely necessary with some degree of success, trusting that 
we may have contributed our share toward furthering the 
attainment of the end we all have in view, — the improvement 
of the Latin instruction in the State of California. 

1 But the other orations of Cicero will aflford passage^ for the purpose, if it is not 
desired to purchase a new book. Those suggested cost only forty cents each, and are, 
at all events, recommended to the teacher. 

2 See papers in Subject Seven. 



SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE TO LATIN CIRCOLAR. 



LATIN REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION. 

6. Latin. Caesar, Gallic War, Books I. -IV. (or 
Civil War, Books I.-II.) ; Cicero, the Four Catilin- 
arian Orations ; with questions, in both cases, on the 
implied grammar, the subject-matter and the corre- 
sponding archaeology ; translation into Latin of simple 
English sentences. 

7. Latin. Cicero, the Orations Pro Archia Poeta 
and Pro Lege Manilla; Vergil, Aeneid, Books I. -VI. ; 
with questions, in both cases, on the implied grammar, 
the subject matter and the corresponding archaeology, 
and, in the case of Vergil, on prosody ; sight transla- 
tion of easy Latin prose; translation into Latin of 
brief connected narratives. 

Both 6 and 7 are required in Group I. {admitting to the 
Classical Course or to the Course in Letters and Political 
Science) and Group II. (admitting to the Literary Course or to 
the Course in Letters and Political Science). 6 alternates with 
English 14 in Group III. (admitting to the Courses in Science 
or to the Course in Letters and Political Science). 



Specimen Papers. 

Specimen examination papers in the foregoing 
subjects will be sent to any address on application to 
the Recorder of the Faculties, Berkeley, California. 



Addendum. 
The attention of teachers is called to the latest edition of Caesar by 
Harper & Tilman (N. Y.: Am. Book Co.)- It has many new features and 
appears to be an admirable book. 



